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WELCOME TO BOHEMIA] 


In August 1976 the artist and film-maker Derek Jarman wrote a sour note in his 
diary about the "gang of King's Road fashion anarchists who call themselves 
punks", 
The music business has conspired with them to create another 
working class myth as the dole queues grow longer to fuel the 
flames. But in reality the instigators of punk are the same 
old petit-bourgeois art students, whe a few months ago were 
David Bowie and Bryan Ferry look-alikes - who've read a little 
art history and adopted Dadaist typography and bad manners, 
and are now in the business of reproducing a fake street 
credibility. No-one will admit that in a generation brought 
up on the consensus: values of TV there is no longer such a 
thing as working class "culture" ... 
Jarman's instant appreciation of punk's roots in the rag-trade demi-monde 
Eee. 
has, by now, been well documented (see Peter York's Style Wars and the 
Vermorels' biography of the Sex Pistols) but what he didn't realise was that 
punk's working class myth mattered most net to the musicians themselves and 
their fans but to excited socioloyists. Rock'n'roll has always featured in 
sociological texts as an expression of working class youth and late 60s hippie/ 
student rock had confused matters. Punk was, therefore, particularly 
welcomed in the academy - it fitted so neatly into the sub-cultural model (its 
makers had, after alt, done sociology as part of their "general studies" eee, 
Sociologiata, then, fell for punk's working class myths harder than anyone 
else. Even now they take for granted that it was/is a form of "working class 
culture" (and obstinately misread Dick Hebdige's Subculture: the Meaning of 
Style). Why? The answer lies in the weakness of British sociological 
accounts of popular culture in general and popular music in particular. For 
all the sophisticated terms taken from linguistics and semiology, from theories 
of "ideology", the underlying social model of pop still derives from the 19308 
mass culture debates. Pop's significance is taken to result from "the 
struggle for meaning" between commodity producers and working class consumers; 


the music expresses either capitalist conformity or sub-cul tural resistance. 


One of us has discussed some of the theoretical problems of this approach 


elsewhere (see Simon Frith: Sound Effects) and what we want to do here is 
point, rather, to a research consequence: while there are useful studies of 
the record business's meta-musical practices (see Jon Stratton's work) and 
numerous arguments about pop's consumers (well summarised by Mike Brake), 

there is no sociological work on musicians, on the music-making process itself 
(and the spread of structuralist arguments has only reinforced the idea that 
texts! meanings have nothing to do with artistic intentions). What we lack, 
in short, are empirical studies of pop as a cultural -practice, a labour 
process, a form of co-operative work between musicians and producers, mixers 
and engineers. Such work is obviously shaped by commercial judgements and . 
assumptions about the audience, but, as the French sociologists Antoine Hennion 
ana Bernard Miege have argued, such judgements are themselves organised by 
artistic ideologies eaten have an effect on the "value" of a cultural commodity. 
In the USA, similarly, Howard Becker's work on various “art worlds" has 
encouraged sociologists (H. Stith Bennett, Edward Kealy, Robert Faulkner) to 
make detailed studies of how popular sounds come to be made. 

But while important general points emerge from these French and American 
projects, they don't, of course, deal with the specific issues of British rock 
music production. It has often been noted, for example, that British pop 
history can't be described without reference to art schools - the most 
striking social fact of British rock musicians is how many of them were 
educated at art college. This distinguishes British from American rock (few 
American musicians have art school] training - among other countries only 
Germany seems to share the rock/art connection) and means that Bennett's On 
Becoming A Rock Musician has limited application here. The stereotypical 
British rock career - described precisely by George Melly as “revolt into 
style" - doesn't fit Bennett's entrepreneurial career model. “Commercialisation" 
is a more complex process in Britain. On the one hand, British musicians are 


more suspicious of commercial success, of wealth, than American musicians; on 


the other hand, they are less concerned with persona] expression, keener to 
embrace the sales process itself. (This is, perhaps, particularly obvious at 
the present point of the pop cycle, as video promotion fuses the skills of the 
pop musician with those of the advertising agency - and thus British art 


school-trained musicians, via MTV, have once more conquered the American 


record charts). 7 


In this paper, then, we want to reverse the usual assumptions of British 
sociological appreaches to rock by treating the musicians (rather than the 
industry or youth) and by examining popular culture in terms of artistic 
intention (rather than streets and balance sheatals ‘We wrote the first draft 
in 1982 and some of our examples are already dated, but the general point 
remains: the social significance of British rock, the ways its mythe work 
commercially, can't be understood without reference to ideas and ideals of 
"creativity". 

"I mean, in England, if you're lucky you get into art school. 

It's somewhere they put you if they can't put you anywhere 

else." 

(Keith Richards) 
The best London bookshop to browse undisturbed is the Arts Council shop, nearly 
opposite the Flip clothes store, and next to the St. Martin's School of Art 
annexe in Covent Garden's Long Acree There you can flick through the new 
generation of pop culture magazine for tips on the way to pose in the Garden's 
market and Piazza ~ they're stacked on the same shelves as the serious art 
criticism journals. Here Blitz, Face, ZG, i-D lie alongside Art Monthly and 
Art Line and expensive American glossies in the same haphazard confusion that 7 
they lie next to No. 1, Smash Hits and Flexipop in most branches of W.!!. Smith. 

Like the teen weeklies, these new magazines are consumer guides to rock 
and pop fashion, atuffed with interviews, record reviews and backstage gossip. 


Like NMB, they portray and cater to an ideal of youth experience: we've got 


the smartest commentators! he know the best clubs! We approve the hippest 


shz 


sounds! Hut like the art glossies, they assume a wider, more serious knowledge 
beyond commercial trivia and scandal. They're knowing too about art and 
design and media form. 

The vocabulary of this new style council draws on the language of art 
history; modernism, futurism, expressionism and nev-expressionism fight to 
define the current styles in music and fashion, The magazines are consumer 
guides to a cultural consumption, a stylistic sensibility, which excludes and 
makes exclusive. Art exhibitions and cultural memorabilia, pop stars and 
hairdressers, clothes designers and photographers and cover artists all get 
the same attention. The pop performers Dlitz and Face most care about are 
those whose appeal is basa on the way they look, the way they sell themselves 
as video. In the end, -it seems, what matters most about 1980s pop is the 
design - the art of ita creation. 1940s pop magazines play on the assumption 
that there is no distinction between music and fashion, between sound and 
style, and they pick and choose their pundits accordingly: 


“Kashion for me is something to do with people's feelings about 
their culture and their lifestyle at a particular time". 


(Malcolm McLaren in 4G) 

The shared point of it all is to announce the changes, to document what McLaren 
calls the "big puffs of smoke and great volcanoes" in music and fashion design, 
when they're new and most vital. At its most vigorous and assertive, what is 
celebrated is the idea that art and youth, music and design, can be combined 
into one great experience. This is what life is like? Now! Plundering 
the vocabulary of art and design these magazines keep alive through the 
recession the idea that conspicuous consumption, the art of public posing, is 
fun and creative. 

Pop artists have always known this. Take Peter Blake, 50 year old star 
(on May day 1983) of Radio One's My Top Twelve. Blake's choice of music for 


his imaginary LP was conventional, even narcissistic: alongside Chuck Uerry, 


Jerry Lee Lewis and Gladys Knight was the title track of Sgt. Pepper (Pop 
artist Blake designed the cover), the Who's Who Are You (in honour of longtime 
friendship with Pete Townshend), and a new song from Ian Dury called Peter the 
Painter (Blake taught Dury at the Royal College of Art in the early 1960s). 
But the interesting point was how Blake linked the world of pop and art. In se 
the 1960s, he recalled, the major pop stars thronged the London galleries, 

discussing ideas with the artists; Sam the Sham and the Sir Douglas Quintet ula 
were essential art school listening then (as jazz, and the subterranean world 
of the jazz clubs, had been a decade earlier). Kinks songs, - said, mirrored 
his own Pop Art concerns - Blake liked the Kinks because ie shared Ray Davies's 
obsession with an imagery taken from everyday elements of Uritish culture - 
London sunsets, the village green, the tax man, the comnuter,. The biographical 
references of his tracks were not so much past emotional states as highpoints 
of cultural innovation, a sense of things being significant to their time. 

Like McLaren, Blake was talking about fashion and lifestyle. Like McLaren, 

he wants to be remembered in the history of the post-war fusion of art and 
popular culture. 

The key to understanding this account of fame, to unravelling the art/ 
rock, art/pop connection, is the British art school. It's the reason why 
Blitz follows Art Monthly in the art bookshops, and why Blake felt at home on 
Itadio One. It's the reason why hippie music complexity and punk simplicity, 
jazz minority secrecy and video pop commercial ostentation share certain 
demands and desires. It's the reason why so many major Dritish eek stars ws 
(from Keith Kichards, Ray Davies, Pete Townshend, Eric Clapton, John Lennon 
and Jimmy Page to 1980s stars Bryan Ferry, Adam Ant, Marc Almond) came out of 
an art college. Welcome to Bohemia! 


"I'm an artist. 1 an. I always was and I always will be." 


(Malcolm McLaren) 


The most infiuential British rock stars of the 19703 were David Bowie and 
ryan Ferry: Dowie-boys went on to become punks and new romantics; roxy 
misic was the model for bands like Spandau Hallet. Bowie and Ferry were 
applying their art lessons (Ferry was taught by pop artist Richard liamil ton) 
to be the first British rock performers to keep complete control of their 
images, and were thought, consequently, to signify a new sort of infusion of 
‘art’ into music. In fact they were just the most sophisticated members of 
the class of '67. 

In British critical shorthand ‘art school rock’ means the ‘progressive’ 
sounds of the late 1960s ~ music with pretensions ‘to poetry, statement, 
intricacy; musicians siiak an obvious (if often Surcuvcusieatedain for their 
public and for rock'n'roll itself. But this description is misleading. 
Piblokto's 1970 LP, The Art School Dance Goes on Forever, got the point more 
accurately. On the surface this was typical jokey, snobby art school rock 
(Piblokto's leader, Pete Urown, wrote the obscure lyrics for Cream) but what 
it celebrated was a community - the specific art school combination of ironic 
hedonism and a commitment to the weird. A rock generation later, the Sex 
Pistols! first gig was an art schvol dance too; here was the only audience 
that would dance and appreciate the aesthetics of incompetence. 

The effect of art schools on British rock lies much deeper than the 
‘artiness' of tart school rock'. What's at issue is not simply a sense of 
design, a particular kind of pretentiousness, but is, further, a general set 
of arguments about style and personality and cult. British rock performers 
are trained as artista not musicians; they are absorbed by ideas of 
creativity not show biz, and so British solutions to the dilemnas of mass 
entertainmant - pleasing oneself vs pleasing the public, making music vs 
making money - have unique inflexions. The most obvious feature of all 


current art school bands (Visage and Spandau Ballet, Human League and Soft 


Cell, Adam Ant and Depeche Mode) is their interest in sales technique. 
Comnercial success has become the point of art schoo] music and so the music 
made is pope Sounds for the teenage bedroom, videos for Top of the Pops, 
pictures for Smash llits, catchy melodies and love-struck words. 

It's usually said that rock reflects youth - 60s beat meant affluence, 
70s punk the dole. But in the development of British pop this experience 
has been mediated, crucially, by art achools, by art school experiences of 
boom and unemployment. The post-punk emergence of a buoyant new pop was not 
just a matter of escapism, pure sentectad too a harder art achool ambition, a 
professional determination to make it through the down-turn. As employment 
prospects grew grimmer so music became more desirable as a career, something 
to be taken seriously financially as well as expressively. 

The post-war history of British rock and pop reveals a continuous 
dialogue between notions of artistic innovation and notions of making music, 
between the creative ambition and the need to make money. David Bowie: 

"I've never explored anything to the point where it could 

be my life's work. I was never that kind of artiste And 

the same in music or rock, it was far more encouraging to 

me to find that when you are an artist you can turn your 

hand to anything, in any style. Once you have the tools 

then all the art forms are the same in the end." 
The significance of the art school rock connection is the way a certain style 
of commitment and thought, skill and creativity, is translated from art 
education to the world of pop stardom. Learning to be an artist meane ~ 
learning to play on a sense of difference, becoming a pop star involves 
peddling that difference to the masses. What we have here is not art versus E 
commerce, but commerce as art, as the canvas for the musician's creativity, 
individuality, style. This is not just a response to the problem of making 


an artistic living in a depressed economy; the new art school musicians are 


also applying lessons learnt at school. 
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"I really don't see why stardom shouldn't exist in the art 

world wee 1 hate the way today's popular music is regarded 

ag the lowest form of art .... It's so elitist." 

(Japan's Mick Karn) 
The art school] has been a curiously marginal institution in Britain since its 
origins, unsure of its purpose in the face of cunflicting demands. Most art 
schools these days are judged both in terms of their occasional nurturing of 
a successful painter or sculptor and by their feeding of graduates into 
commerce and industry. The dominant art form in the capitalist world (the 
most insistently beckoning career for art students, particularly graphic 
designers) is advertising (which is where David Howie began). 

This career model (carrying demands of academic credibility and qualifi- 
cation, strengthened by successive post-war attempts to bring art schools into 
British higher education orthodoxy), clashes with the idea of 'being an artist‘ 
that many art students, and quite a few teachers, hold dear. Rauhaus's Kevin 
Haskins, recalls his first day at Northampton Art School: 

"Jt was mind opening. I hadn't been in contact with people 
like that before. If you can imagine this on your first 
day after leaving school, they took us into this hal] where 
there were 12 inch squares mapped out on the floor and 
ceiling and pieces of string hanging down to make each one 


like a small cage. They told us to create our own 


environments within those squares and gave us all day to do 
it. 


Compare that sort of experience to the typical first day at a university! 

For unlike British universities - unashamedly elitist, academic, 
meritocratic - art schools have revelled in providing an alternative to the 
middle-class career ladder. ‘Being an artist’, particularly a fine artist 
or painter, means subscribing to the view that daily life revolves around the 
principles of artistic freedom ~ originality, creativity, experiment - rather 
than ‘learning’, study and routine. 

This attitude ensures one sense of art education's marginality: their 


commitment to personal freedom rarely endears students to prospective employers. 


As a Hornsey student said during the 1968 college occupation: 


"The word ‘Diploma' in gold lettering on a acrol] is not 
much use to you at the moment when you go for a job. It's 
absolutely no guarantee that you are going to be any good 
ag a designer in some crappy industry." 
Design graduates are, it seems, poor at "adapting to the corporate environment." 

But another sense of marginality involves defining quite what a modern 
fine artist is - how to translate that passion for painting into commercial 
success in Hond Street and around the galleries. The concept of fine art as 
a career has become increasingly meaningless - being a 'fine art professional’ 
has invariably meant teaching - and the mest cauceausiuils (talented) students 
inside the college have no real expectation of being the moat successful 
(famous, rich) outside it. 

Despite this nagging worry, though, throughout the 1950s and 19608 in 
particular, the art college was the flaw in the British education system, a 
space where both middle and working-class youth could deny the implications of 
past and future and live out, however briefly, a fantasy of cultural freedom. 
This was, in turn, the fantasy that lies at the beart of British rock music, 
the fantasy that was both sapped and toughened up in the 1970s, as the art 
school gap was closed through rationalisation (cutting costs and cutting 
numbers) and raised standards (making art academic), and as arty jobs themselves 
grew scarcer. Marc Almond on his mother's view of his career: 

"I think she's really ... well, obviously, when I left 
schoo} and went to art college and did all those things 
she didn't approve of, she thought it wasn't a good sensible 
job." 
Mind you, music and art have always rated fairly low in parents’ lists of 
chosen career. 
The key to art school students’ self-definition as outsiders is Nomantic 


ideology, the belief in the primacy of the free artistic personality. For 


two centuries, HKomanticism has tinged our vision of the ideal of artistic work, 
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stressing autonomy, hedonism, the mystery of creativity, a celebration of 
style, when established values demanded responsible work, orderly behaviour, 
and the production of art as investinent value or ‘mere decoration’. All 
these arguments ensured that the art school becane the ‘natural! setting for 
the idea of counter-culture, with art students the creative vanguard of the 
student and counter-culture campaigns (Hornsey students iin 1968 were the 
imoge-mekers - in terms of style and language and music and design - of 
hippie Uritain). All these arguments - anti-commerce, anti-work, anti- 
establishment, anti-socia) - fed into the rhetoric of Uritish rock in the late 
1960s as bands peddled.the hippie dream, 

Art school ideology rests on the assertion that art has something 
unsettling to say nd 60s student (and rock) ideas drew heavily on the 
manifestoes of the early twentieth century avant-garde, The arguments, in 
their explicit contempt for middle-class respectability, reflected Uritish 
art students’ clars marginality. Art school ideology blends the aesthete's 
personal indulgence and the avant-gardist's sensitivity to the power of form 
into a style. ln terms of personality it offers art as a matter of 
individuality, introversion and obsession; in terms of politics it seeks 
to embrace, simultaneously, proletarian ‘street credibility’ (solidarity with 
hustlers on the margins of the labour market) and the ‘bourgeois myth' of the 
Romantic artists (think of John Lennon's sense of himself as a street-sharp, 
beatnik rock'n'roltler). Art school students, art school musics, waver 
between celebrations of the ‘authentic! collective emotions of the ghetto and 
the isolation and angst of permanent existential crisis, Art school rhetoric 
(60s rock music, 70s punk) is littered with allusions to Rimbaud, Verlaine, 
Van Gogh, Dada and the Symbolists. Art school imagery (like David Howie's) 
is built up round these models of marginal rage, desire and despair. 

The making of British rock in the mid 1960s involved a dialogue between 


pop (with its concern for sales and public effect) and art (with its concern 
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for the creator). As ‘progressive’ pop musicians began to consider that, 
just perhaps, and despite itself, pop could have something serious to 
communicate, so they began to define their seriousnesa in artistic (rather 
than politica)) terma. As art critic Lawrence Alloway said of the intentions 
of Pop Art, the aim was to “take Pop culture out of the realm of ‘escapism', 
‘sheer entertainment', ‘relaxation', and to treat it with the seriousness of 
Art." The aim was to use artistic skills to explore the formal problems of 
pop construction and meaning. Rock was a source of cultural ideas and 
comment as well as a setting for the wore immediate sensuous rhythms of dance, 
sentiment and nostalgia. ‘And progressive pop demanded a progressive 
audience, not consumers but listeners, making their own aesthetic judgements. 

Neither musicians nor audiences could be constrained by the institutional 
context of rock, by the commercial world of record companies, concert 
promoters, the media, the charts. As rock defined itself against pop, so 
it took on the counter-cultural assumptions of Romanticism. Once pop 
musicians took themselves seriously - formally, stylistically - their natural 
model, the only moje] was art. Poetry, painting, literature were the 
centrally acknowledged and celebrated forms of artistic expression; rock, 
self-consciously defined by these musician-artistsa, now became itself a form 
of ‘pure’ expression. At the same time that Pop Art was restating the right 
to redefine art and what it meant to be an artist, British rock was assuming 
the power to control its own history. 

Rock musicians were faced with questions - What was their relationship 
to their public? llow should they treat success? - that had been art school 
issues for years. The problem was to negotiate the relationship between 
creative autonomy and popuiar response. The rock musicians' dilemma 
(focused by the notion of ‘selling out’) recalled the uncertain attitude of 
an earlier avant-garde towards the public. Underlying the proletarian 


political alignment of Surrealism, for example, was a deep-seated fear of 


contamination by the aesthetically ignorant 'philiatine' (the ‘punter' in rock 
jargon). At least part of the appeal of, say, Pink Floyd's Middle Earth 
concerts of 1967-8 was precisely this sense of exclusion - to enter was to 
become select. A shock of the new which, as Dieter Meier, leader of Euro 
group Yello, realises, can work in both directions: 

"By definition art is escaping, or should be outside, the 

kind of western functional thinking ... but of course this 

is the great problem for every artist, he does something 

because he is unique as an individual and trying to define 

himself, so this is questioning all other art because it is 

unique ... it's him, and so at first it's nut accepted at 

all in society. 
The question for the creative artist is this: ie what public should the 
private world of artistic creation be communicated? Popularity is a curious 
concept in artistic terme. It baffles the cognoscenti and the critical 
establishment, uncertain whether it signifies just reward or dilution of 
earlier, more profound (and therefore unpopular, oppositional, vanguard) 
principles. The move from cult to mass appeal (most dramatically made in 
British rock history by Marc Bolan in 1972, by Human League in 1982) is always 
a matter of critical suspicion, and for yeara now the Dritish rock press has 
built into its asseasment of performers the assumption that their validity 
depends on their lack of mass, show biz, ‘bland’ appeal. A degree of 
unpopularity is a necessary measure of cultural worth. 

Art offers musicians a solution to the difficulties of self-definition but, 
at the same time, music offers art students a wonderful solution to their more 
pressing material problems: rock is a way to be creative and make money. By 
1967 it was becoming apparent in colleges across the country that rock music 
actually realised the old dream of a lifetime of creative hedonism. The role 
of 'profesrnional fine artist' was suddenly available not as fantasy but as a 
cultural and social reality. The art student's ideal - "to work for one's 


living by living in one's work" - became the rock star's career. Marginality? 


We ain'tt got no class but wetve sure got atyle. And get paid at the same time, 
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Once music is equated with art, once it becomes another facet of creative 


expression, then the life of ‘authenticity’ and ‘integrity’ denied by the 

closed world of the Fine Art Gallery finds new, equally legitimate possibilities~ 
In material terms the Fine Art market offers students nothing more than 
menbership of a huge artistic lumpenproletariat. If the art school drean 

rests on three or four years of free expression, post-school reality is often 
the experience of angst-filled bohemian poverty at first hand. Art was the 
source of the ideology of rock, but rock became and remains, just as importantly, 
the solution to the material problems of art. | Since the mid- 1960s at least, 
every fine art student haé heen a potential rock musician. The history of 
British rock, from Bowie to punk, from glitter to the new romantics to video 

pop, has been the history of the realisation of that potential: artists not 
just in music and song, but in terms of their multi-media organisation of image/ 
performance/style. 


“Phe look of POP comes from POP urtists, it couldn't come 
from anywhere else." 


(Pop artist Roy Lichtenstein in 1968) 

A few streets away from the centre of Coventry, Jerry Dammers still lives in 
the flat he had before the Specials. Jerry was an art school student and his 
flat has art school trappings, a flag, a stuffed bust, pop art, experimental 
photos, posters, a still from a student cartoon film project. Talk to Jerry 
now and he often seems more pleased by his 2-Tone design, his logos (the total 
visual style, the 2-Tone 'movement'), his cover for 'The Boiler', than he 
does by his music. 

lt is now clear that punk was an art school movement too, a multi-media 
package for political ideas (like 2-Tone). Punk's designers (Malcolm McLaren, 
Jamie Read, Vivienne Westwood, bernie Rhodes) got their ideas at art school in 


the late 1960s. It waa at art school that McLaren learnt the importance of 


fashion for his politics of media manipulation and subversion: 
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""t's very important because I work with human beings. 

That's the only difference. Instead of using the canvas, 

I have to use human beings. It's just the work I've 

chosen to do - not through any personal choice originally, 

but what I decided was my best path to follow when I left 

art school. What 1 could automatically get a response 

from quickly seemed to be fashion because of my knowledge 

and background. It was a subject I harnessed myself to 

and used." 
Rock critics never did admit it, but most fans knew instantly that punk was 
a matter of presentation, form not content, do-it-yourself aesthetic gestures. 
The ‘ugliness’ was deliberate, part of the assertion, argued by thousands of 
art school students for generations, that chaos is creative. 

Even after the recent cuts in national and local government expenditure, 
there are still more art schools per head in Britain than anywhere else. 
(There are 230 Graphic Vesign courses alone in Britain, compared to 2 in 
Sweden, 13 in Holland and 35 in West Germany). Whether at degree or Jesser 
level, every small town has its art school, and every art school has its 
weekly dance, its local occasion, when ‘the kids‘ confront Romanticism 
and the streets become the studio. In provincial towns, in particular, the 
local art school has been the Jocal scene, the social centre of drugs and 
blues and hipness. Unlike the universities, Gritish art school have always 
been open to the uninitiated. 

The art school hop doesn't much resemble the smart scoring and fighting 
scene of the usual provincial dance hall or disco. There's a different 
concern for style binding together a different sort of community. The art 


school dance is for dressing up and showing off, for dealing drugs and 


dropping names, for being cool come what may. And art school rock has been 


as much determined by its setting as its ideology. Art school musicians have 


never been concerned to please. Take this Sounds account of Hlancmange: 


“Neil and Stephen met whilst graphic students at Harrow 
College. Stephen was dabbling in keyboards in a jazzy 
workshop-type ensemble that had commandeered the college 


bar for an evening of avant ~amusements. Neil had a part 
in a seven strong grouping dedicated to the destruction of 
old Beatle songse 


“Stephen: 'The night Neil saw us we had five percussionists 
and the bar was full of lawn-mowers and washing machines. 
we used to mike those things up and they would just go.' 


"Neil: ‘The noise they made fitted in with what 1'd been 
doinge Only one of my lot could actually play, we just 
used to go over-board in performance. We'd bring loads of 
equipment and borrow amps that we'd never use just so the 
whole thing looked bigger. We used to dream of playing the 
college bar. It was the gig.'" 


Art school musicians don't care about technique and being ‘good on their 


instruments’. They don't make good session players and can't churn out Star- 


sounds (few British rock musicians, by the way, have come ott of music colleges). 


The emphasis is on originality and style, on the aesthetic combination of sound 
and look. Presentation (clothes, hair, face, person, image-control) matters 
more than musicianship; the audience is expected to respond to the performers 
(laugh and jeer and nod and dance) and not vice versa. Art school musicians 
don't represent a youth community or speak for youth. They please themselves, 
and the audience task is to apot the joins and references. 

Art school fans work as cults and coteries. The listeners are as 
concerned for their place in the room as the musicians. Everyone at the art 
school dance is individual, superior, obsessed with detail. Every choice is 
an artistic gesture. A curl worn here, a belt ay well as braces, stockings 
instead of tights, yellow shoes, trousers with turn-ups - everything has 
meaning. fhe implication that consumer taste is a creative affair has been 

1 
followed through most brilliantly by the fashion fanzine i-D, with its pages 
of photos of passers-by, snapped and grilled about why they're wearing chains/ 
pin-stripes/Oxfam/ jeans/furs, until even the most ‘normal’ appearance becomes 
a matter of wonder. i-D is the still equivalent of the art school] dance: 
everyone is posed. Art school punks and mods and skins are obvious not just 


for their self-consciousneas, their sense of form, but also for their 
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precision, their pleasure in getting the small things right. On this stage, 
tmusician' is only one role among many, and ‘success', as McLaren plays on so 
cleverly, depends on one's ability to fix am image of desire. For years now 
the British way to be a fan, to celebrate the stars, has been to look just 
like them! Every performance brings out the clones; Bowie-boys even became 
a national) sub-culture. 

For art school musicians, 'personality' is as careful a construction as 
everything else in the act. British rock stars are rarely self-effacing, 
anonymous in the American way, and, in their very rejection of eager-to- 
please show-biz charm,.art school aimieiateia ayadants by the way such 
charm works as artifice, Image, as Adam Ant (aka Stuart Goddard, ex-llornsey 
art student) knew and Culture Club are currently most aware, i3 a crucial 
part of a pop star's success and art. Thus Culture Club's Boy George is not 
just a star, but 'A Star' = his gossipy appearances on TV talk shows and in 
the popular press were designed in advance. Performance, of all sorts, is 
performance art. 

The most successful art school musicians have it both ways - commercially 
and romantically; their 'success' becomes part of their art. There's a 
distinct strain of irony running through the history of Dritish pop, an 
obvious gap between person and personality, a detached tane of voice that 
binds Mick Jagger to Johnny Rotten, Bryan Ferry to Martin Fry of ABC (there's 
even an art school ‘heavy metal band, Motorhead). These singers present them- 
selves and stand aside. 

Art schools have thus offered women an unconventional way into music- 
making, a way of designing their own images, their own sexuality, from 
skiffle's Nancy Whisky to Yazoo's Alf Moyet and inc]uding, most noticeably, the 
punk bohemians in the Slits, Raincoats and Delta 5. women's marginal 


position in British rock relates, in other words, to the sexual order of art 
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colleges (which, in fact, have more women than men students, but concentrate too by the directness of rock'n'roll, by the ideas of ‘raw! emotions, street 


i 2184 hi h ine art rses). 
them in design and fashion rather than fine a courses) passions, black music from blues and soul and reggae and disco and funk. 


musici a lled i bigui A . 
Male art school musicians have always revelle n sexual ambiguity, Listen carefully and there's a pathos in British rock that has protected it 


played games with the male/female, active/passive tensions that are involved in from white American smugness. They're doomed to be artful! 
becoming a rock star, in being both an object of desire, a pin-up, and its 
initiator. David Bowie is the camp model, of course, but the possibilities 
of the form are nowadays best exemplified by Soft Cell and Culture Club. 
Ex-art school student Marc Almond has carefully applied the visual vocabulary 
of s-m homosexuality to the image of the teenage irlol. He has made his lack 
of any obvious physical attraction into a cay come-on - sex appeal is 
invoked, overwhelmingly, by its very absence. Hoy George O'Dowd takes the 
androgynous appeal of Kowie and olan a stage further - "I think it's true 

he goes for boys but that doesn't bother me" the fans adnit. Hoy George 
learnt the art of posing when resident in a select North London squat scene, 
where the other students were a mix of Middlesex Polytechnic and St. Martin's 
art students (St. Martin's fashion student Stephen Linard dressed Boy George 
and Steve Strange from his ecclesiastical collection). 

Art school rock is a very theoretical music, but its complexity is a 
matter of attitude not form. Emotions are displayed rather than expressed 
transparently, and the paradox is that the artifice of art school music is 
supported by the ideology of creative truth. Such truth lies deep ina 
performer's sound and image and so the critical task is to get to the star's 
secret not by listening and talking, Rolling Stone style, but by a ‘textual’ 
reading in which everything is seen to be significant (the shape of a 
performer's ear, the cut of her hair, the sigh at the end of a line ...) 

Art school musicians are, by definition, arty, pretentious, ego-mad 
but art school rock is still rock, still bound up with weekend fun, with 


dance and sex and pleasure, and art school musicians have always been obsessed 
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